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HOW WELL DOES HE READ? 





Mr. French recently joined the Labor- 

Edward L. French atory Staff of The Training School as 
chief psychologist. He has long been 
interested in reading disabilities and 
has just completed some important ex- 
perimental work on the subject. The 
following article aims at introducing 
some of the more basic aspects of read- 
ing disabilities to parents, teachers, 
and others who might have an interest 
in the subject. 


As education is the cornerstone of our society, so is reading the 
cornerstone of our educational system. The necessity for reading in the 
acquisition of educational knowledges and skills is not confined to 
those subjects known in the curriculum as “reading subjects”—social 
studies, English, history—but, because of our dependence on the text- 
book, extends even to the sciences, and arithmetic and mathematics. 
The school child has to read his problems efficiently in order to solve 
them. 


Even in elementary school, reading is all-important. Indeed, it is 
often the basis of promotion or non-promotion. Until very recently, 
teachers judged a child’s intelligence largely by how well he could 
read. 


Although the instances are probably rare, it is unfortunately true, 
that there are children in our institutions for the mentally deficient 
who are there, not because they are really mentally deficient, but be- 
cause they have a severe reading disability. 
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It is only since the turn of this century that educators have begun 
to realize that reading ability and intelligence are not synonymous, 
This realization grew as our ability to measure objectively both read- 
ing ability and intelligence developed. In the first heat of the objective 
test excitement around 1915, tests were given to school children as 
rapidly as the tests could be devised and standardized. When the re- 
sults were gathered together and studied, one fact became very evident 
—that there existed in our school systems a rather large group of chil- 
dren who were not reading so well as their intelligence would lead us 
to believe that they should. It was then that a condition began to be 
recognized—a condition that has since received a tremendous amount 
of discussion and investigation in educational and psychological liter- 
ature—the condition known as reading disability. 


What is reading disability? Roughly, we can define it as an inabil- 
ity to read as well as the intelligence of the individual would lead us 
to expect that he should read. Or, it is a condition in which the indi- 
vidual’s inability to read is out of harmony with his other intellectual 
attainments. 


There are certain difficulties with those definitions. In the first 
place, although gross measurements have been made, we do not yet 
know exactly the reading potential of a child of a particular intellec- 
tual level. In the second place, there is no agreement as to the tools 
with which to test either intelligence or reading. Certain intelligence 
tests involve reading, and the child who is a poor reader will natur- 
ally score low on these. Certain reading tests are in part tests of intel- 
ligence, and the same objection holds. However, for rough, working 
definitions, the ones presented above should be satisfactory. 


A word of warning should be sounded here against the practice, all 
too common, of taking at face value a measure of intelligence obtain- 
ed from a test involving reading without taking into account the read- 
ing ability of the child. It has been definitely shown by experimental 
work that scores on such tests vary, with varying reading ability, in- 
dependently of intelligence. 


It is held in some quarters that reading disability cannot exist in 
a child of subnormal intelligence. This position appears untenable. A 
high grade mentally deficient child who is reading below his intellec- 
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tual level should be regarded as a case of reading disability, and 
should be treated acordingly. Such a child has a certain amount of 
reading potential ; should he fail to reach it by ordinary means he 
must be helped to do so. 

What are the causes of reading disability? In spite of the large 
amount of work done on the subject, and a great mountain of hypo- 
thetical material, there is a surprising lack of factual knowledge. 
Theories purporting to account for reading disability are many and 
varied, ranging from poor eye-movements, throvgh mixed handedness, 
to emotional disturbances. 

The points of view embraced by the various theories may be said 
to be three in number: (1) the physical-physiological point of view; 
(2) the neurological point of view; and (3) the psychiatric point of 
view. There is, of course, much overlapping among the three, with 
some theories being difficult to classify at all and others being class- 
ifiable under more than one. 

The early work was largely physical, and was based on the dis- 
covery in 1879 by a French ophthalmologist named Javal that the eyes 
did not move evenly and regularly over a line of print, but rather 
moved in jerks with a pause between each movement, “par saccades”. 
These saccadic movements of the eyes became, in the period be- 
tween 1915 and 1930 almost the sole available basis for explaining the 
reading disability. It was held that, if a person did not read well, it 
was because his eyes did not move properly. This point of view was 
aided by the discovery that poor readers did, indeed, have poor eye 
movements. Remedial efforts were based on an attempt to train the 
eyes to make better movements. 

A few workers raised objections to this point of view, holding that 
poor eye movements might well be due to poor reading ability, rather 
than vice versa. But for the most part, they were as voices crying in 
the wilderness. It was not really until 1925 when Dr. Samuel Orton 
first published his theory of “strephosymbolia”, that a non-physical 
point of view came to the fore. “Strephosymbolia” means literally 
“twisted symbols”. The theory was based on Orton’s observation that 
the characteristic type of error made by reading disability cases was 
the reversal—“b” for “d”, “saw” for “was”, etc. He held this to be 
due to the failure of the individual to establish dominance for Jan- 
guage in one hemisphere of the brain. 
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This is essentially a neurological theory. Neurological theories 
had been propounded before, notably by Hinshelwood, who coined 
the term “congenital aphasia” to describe non-readers. Hinshelwood 
held that extreme reading disability was due to the failure of the brain 
to develop normally. However, as indicated above, the furor over eye 
movements was such that no one had paid a great deal of attention. 
Orton held that there was no structural malformation, but that the con- 
dition was largely functional, although a certain structural element 
was implied in the theory. 


Orton’s theory is often misinterpreted to mean that left-handed in- 
dividuals have a greater degree of difficulty in language than do right- 
handed individuals. This is definitely not held by Orton. Indeed, he 
states that there is no reason for expecting a left-handed person to be 
any more handicapped in reading or speech than a right-handed per- 
son. The difficulty arises only when the person is an “intergrade”, that 
is, having neither the left nor the right brain hemisphere dominant. 
Handedness is only one clue to the dominant hemisphere of the brain 
for language. Enforced shifts in handedness, for example, forcing an 
apparently left-handed child to use his right hand, may cause delay in, 
or failure to, establish hemispherical dominance for language. How- 
ever, even in such cases where changes do occur, if the native domin- 
ance is strong enough, be it right or left, there will occur no change in 
dominance, and the individual will not have a language difficulty. Na- 
tive dominance was held to be hereditary. Right dominance in one pa- 
rent and left dominance in the other predisposed the child to language 
disability. This served to explain the apparently hereditary nature of 
the reading disability. 


There are handedness theories, but they are not sponsored by Or- 
ton, and, for the most part, they have no sound neurological basis. 


The theory of strephosymbolia was the center of a great deal of 
acrimonious debate in the fifteen years following 1925, much of the 
debate being carried on by people who either had not read Orton’s 
publications or had failed to understand them. It is, obviously, a theory 
that, although making much neurological sense and although tending 
to be borne out by clinical observation and the results of therapy, was 
very difficult to test experimentally. It still stands thus—a theory of 
beautiful logic but with little experimental proof. 
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In the 1930’s emphasis began to shift to a psychiatric point of 
view, in which the importance of emotion on the learning process was 
emphasized. It was held that children who were suffering from emo- 
tional disturbances would tend to encounter difficulty in learning to 
read, because of the general disruption of personality. 

There is no doubt that, in the great majority of cases, children 
who come to a clinic because ofreading disability are found to exhibit 
emotional disturbances of varying degrees of severity. The difficulty 
arises in diagnosing cause and effect. Is the emotional disturbance the 
result of repeated failure, or is the failure the result of the emotional 
disturbance? The concurrent existence of the two conditions, that is, 
the emotional disturbance and the reading disability, is in itself no rea- 
son for holding that either one causes the other. 

We might also ask ourselves why the emotional disturbance effects 
reading more than another subject, as arithmetic. Is it because reading 
is more emotionally toned? 

In spite of these arguments, we can say with some reason that, in 
certain cases, an emotional disturbance seems causal to a reading dis- 
ability. This appears to be borne out by the fact that psychotherapy 
can result in raising the reading level of a retarded reader, without re- 
course to remedial reading instruction. 

There are, of course, many other theories to account for reading 
disabilities. For instance, there are those who believe that it is due to 
delayed myelinization, that it is due to minute injuries sustained at 
birth, that it is inherited as a unitary trait, and so on almost ad infini- 
tum. One of the most puzzling features of the condition is that, like 
stuttering, it is found a great deal more in boys than girls. Some inves- 
tigators have found the ratio to be almost ten to one. This fact is used 
by the propounders of the birth injury theory. They point to the fact 
that boys have larger heads at birth than do girls. This, they believe, is 
an explanation for there being more minute birth injuries in boys, and 
consequently more cases of reading disabilities. 

It should be noted that we have not mentioned as causes of read- 
ing disabilities such obvious factors as lack of schooling, poor teach- 
ing, crowded classrooms, poor visual acuity, and hearing loss. We can- 
not call the condition a reading disability unless the child has had a 
normal opportunity to learn. It is when he has had that opportunity 
and has failed to realize his potential, that we term it a disability. 
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In summarizing the causes, we might say that a general cause has 
not been demonstrated. It behooves the clinician to examine each child 
as an individual and to discover the important factors in each individ. 
ual case, and to prescribe treatment as befits the situation. 


What can be done for children who exhibit a reading disability? 
Certainly repetition seems illogical. If a child has shown that he is un. 
able to profit from a particular type of reading instruction, it is use. 
less to subject him to continuation of the same type of teaching and ex. 
pect him to profit therefrom. Special methods must be used. It is for 
this purpose that reading clinics have been established. In a qualified 
reading clinic, the child can be taught by special techniques, the in- 
struction can be individual, and the teaching can be adapted to the 
needs of a particular child. 


It was indicated above that reading disabilities can exist in the 
mentally deficient. Experimentation has been carried on at The Train- 
ing School to demonstrate the usefulness of certain remedial reading 
techniques with the mentally deficient. These experiments will be re- 
ported in a later paper in this journal. 
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The Man Who Might Have Been 


Because we regard each mentally subnormal child as an 
individual, we are often impressed by vestiges of character 
and talent which might have been his. These traces of origin- 
ally good endowment, suggesting exogenous etiology, impart 
evidence that some organic impairment has disrupted their 
original destiny. Such residues convey clues to a better un- 
derstanding of the child’s personality and indicate those les- 
ser levels of attainment which he may yet achieve. They call 
forth a deeper sympathy and compassion for his strivings 
and a keener insight into his needs. 

The following is one of a series of personality portrait 
miniatures which suggest placing stress upon what remains, 


rather than despairing of what has been lost. 
—The Editors 


-_— = 
TED 





Research Psychologist 
Robert H. Cassel The Training School 


State Colony,. Thursday, November 25, 1948 
Dear Mr. Cassel: 

I am fine and I’m telling you all I can about my thankfulness. 

Today is Thanksgiving Day and I’m thankful for everything you 
did for me. 

Thanksgiving is a holiday according to commemoration. I enjoy- 
ed my last Thanksgiving in Vineland. 

I was interested in my Thanksgiving meals including the turkey 
dinner together with the cranberry sauce, gravy, stuffing, sifted peas, 
mashed potatoes, celery hearts, onions, and all other sustenance with- 
out extravagance. 

I enjoyed a pumpkin pie supper that was all fixed proportion- 
ately, 

Thanksgiving is a holiday that is all marked by approbation and 
now I’m thankful to represent smoothness of configuration. 
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I’m also thankful for Hudson Tube railroads all experiencing 
redintegration. 

I still have more thankfulness to bear in my mind. 

I’m thankful I’m your friend in spite of my segregation. 

I’m thankful for less debilitation and also more versification. 

I’m thankful for the reports that I received from the laboratory 
in regardlessness of my silly immature behavior, silly hoggishness or 
a dictionary, a singsong vocabulary, frequent silly smirking and bab. 
bing, and excited, nervous, upset conditions, and lack of concentration. 

In spite of all my own misfortunes I’m interested in being thank- 
ful. 

I’m thankful for my intelligent face even though I maybe a dis. 
grace. 

I’m always thankful to be gay in my ways of elaborating. 

I'm thankful for pep in my work and play to be pronounced un- 
hesitating. 

In spite of being thankful, I have my days of disadvantage as 
well as my days of amelioration. 

I’m thankful to be advancing whether I’m smoking cigarettes or 
not. 

According to my knowledge, every day should be Thanksgiving 
as well as the regular holiday marked by authorization. 

This morning, 10 o’clock, I went to the auditorium with the other 
boys. Mr. and Mrs. Smith were talking and I enjoyed listening to the 
sermon as well as all others on Thanksgiving. I’m all filled with os- 
tentation, 

. I’m saying that “all aboard for Thanksgiving” is now my rever- 
beration. 

I’m not only thankful for actualization, but for clocks that work 
by circumrotation. 

I’m thankful for the largest word which is “ antidisestablishment- 
arianism” a noun or two of penetration that’s all marked by interpre- 
tation. 

I, last summer, was thankful for a trip to Coney Island, New 
York. 

I also had gone to Bronx, New York, the land of inhabitation and 
expatriation and orange conglobation all marked by redintegration. 
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I'm thankful for my words of sweetness and high-grade levels all 


marked by completeness. 
I’m thankful in winter to shovel snow and I’m thankful to hear 


my radio. 
I don’t mind speaking to Bill as long as I don’t get caught all be- 


cause of expostulation. 

We often get new boys, and other times, transferences. 

There’s often a pilot’s club, scouting and other things going on 
occurently. 

I help Mrs. Brown as much as I can. Make my beds in the dor-, 
mitory to be pronounced unhesitating and I do some work in the sew- 
ing room and shoe closet. 

I love to play checkers whether winning or losing. I’m wishing 
you a happy winter and a merry christmas with less repudiation, and 
a happy new year meaning yearliness of amelioration and sleighbell 
songs of tintinnabulation. 

Sometime when you have nothing else to do, I would like you to 
pay me a visit. | would like you to talk to me if you happen to see me 
personally. 

Last night I listened to Major Bowles’s amateur hour sponsored 
by the “smoothie” song and Old Gold cigarette versification. 

And there’s nothing like cigarettes all marked by configuration 
and experiencing scintillation. 

All Domino and Embassy cigarettes are king size “jacks”. Our 
bulletin paper today is 227. 

I was one of the best farm boys even though I became awkward. 

We had a lot of rain this month, but today the weather is beauti- 
ful from dawn to dusk. 

I had my last hair-cut on November 2, 1948. 

We celebrated Armistice Day 2 weeks ago and, we did some pa- 
rading and the whistles blew at 11 o’clock. 

Until I moved to Maple cottage I was in other cottages with Ike. 
So Ike and I were together until time for segregation, 

I want you to pay me back by sending me a christmas card. I 
would like to hear from you so please write me a letter without pro- 
crastination and let me know how youre feeling. 

I would to like to know about your scientific laboratory experi- 
menting. 
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I’m conjecturing that most of the people are getting my letters, 
They go from (here) to other places. 
On September 4th, last year I had a laboratory test and it worked 
satisfactory too. 
Yours truly, 


Ted 


P. S. I’m wishing good luck to everyone; even to boys on crutches ex- 
periencing debilitation. 

I’m still regarded as the king of all other human dictionaries. 

I hope nothing interferes with my future progress. 


Which great lexicographer penned this letter? Could it have been 
Samuel Johnson, H. L. Mencken, or even Webster? It must have been 
one of them for who else would be capable of marshalling together, 
in three short pages, such words as redintegration, conglobation, anti- 
disestablishmentarianism, and tintinnabulation ? 

Perhaps this epistler is a great poet. Indeed, the line, “J’m 
thankful for my intelligent face even though I maybe a disgrace,” is 
a closed couplet worthy of Alexander Pope—or Ogden Nash. The gen- 
eral euphonic effect of many parts of the letter suggests the influence 
on the writer of the poetry of Edgar Allen Poe. 

However, as may have been suspected, Ted is not a great literator 
but a person who was limited, at an early age, by a cruel quirk of fate. 
Just prior to his birth his mother was struck by a baseball and it is be- 
lieved that this injury is the cause of Ted’s mental deficiency. This let- 
ter was written after Ted was transferred to another institution from 
The Training School. 

By considering the large amount of ability in the area of written 
and spoken language that Ted has, we may truly marvel as we wonder 
what this boy might have accomplished had he fulfilled his genetic po- 
tential. It is on the basis of what talents remain, rather than the 
amount of loss, that the training program for each child is formula- 
ted. Thus, when Ted was here, he was afforded every possible encour- 
agement to use his language ability. 
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Ted delighted in writing letters and in fact, once wrote an auto- 
biography which was long (six pages of single space typing), and sim- 
ilar in general style to the letter presented above. Although he liked to 
read to some of his less talented cottage mates, his two most favored 
activities were reading the dictionary (obviously) and reciting poetry. 

[ well remember one assembly program when Ted got up and be- 
gan to recite James Witcomb Riley’s, “When the Frost is on the Pump- 
kin”. Ted was proud to occupy the center of the stage and as he pro- 
ceeded my imagination could easily picture the man who might have 
been. A great poet reading his own verse or perhaps just a great actor 
reading poetry in fine style and with the proper expression. But, even 
as a great actor might, Ted suddenly had a lapse of memory. Could he 
continue or would he have to sit down and face that oppressive burden 
of having demonstrated before all that he failed? He struggled hard 
to bring to mind the lost lines. Suddenly, and entirely without help, he 
hit upon a plan to save the day. He repeated two stanzas and was able 
to continue on through the poem! 

Once, when Ted came back from his vacation he informed the in- 
stitution authorities that he had learned to manipulate a typewriter 
and presented samples of his work. Moreover, he wanted a job here 
as an amanuensis immediately. After all, he reasoned, why pay those 
people in the front office when he could do the same thing and do it 
better? 

There was no alternative. Ted was given a job in the Education 
Department making copies of poems which some of the students were 
to memorize. 

Ted worked but a short time when it was realized that in his 
flair for typing we had merely caught a glimpse of the man who might 
have been. The way Longfellow, Poe, and Bryant wrote poetry seem- 
ed somewhat inade ite to Ted. He refused to copy Whittier’s poem 
as is, because he thought it could be improved upon, and he proceed- 
ed to do so—at least to his satisfaction. No amount of reasoning 
sufficed to have Ted copy what was wanted—his finished products were 
always his modifications of the original. 

There was only one thing for us to do. We tried to convince Ted 
that he really did not want to be a secretary but that his forte lay in 
the fields of epistolary literature and recitation. So he gave up his job. 
He now devotes a goodly portion of his time to letter writing and oc- 
casionally submits a small note to his institution newspaper. 
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